CHAPTER XIII

THE MILL AND THE FOX FARM

THE argument for cooperation had been that life on the
coast was not worth living under the credit system. A
short feast and a long famine was the local epigram. If
our profits could be maintained on the coast, and spent
on the coast, then the next-to-nature life had enough to
offer in character as well as in maintenance to attract a
permanent population, especially with the furring in
winter. For the actual figures showed that good hunters
made from a thousand to fifteen hundred dollars in a
season, besides the salmon and cod fishery. There was,
moreover, game for food, free firewood, water, homes,
and no taxation except indirect in duties on their goods.

These same conditions prevailed on the long, narrow
slice of land known as the "French shore" in northern
Newfoundland. There the people were more densely
settled, the hinterland was small, and many therefore
could not go furring. Moreover, the polar current, enter-
ing the mouth of the Straits of Belle Isle, makes this
section of land more liable to summer frosts, with a far
worse climate than the Labrador bays, and gardening is
less remunerative. We puzzled our brains for some way
to add to our earning capacities, some cooperative pro-
ductive as well as distributive enterprise.

The poverty which I had witnessed in Canada Bay
in North Newfoundland, some sixty miles south of St.
Anthony Hospital, had left me very keen to do some-
thing for that district which might really offer a solution
of the problem. I had been told that there was plenty of
timber to justify running a mill in the bay; but that nojudiced against the whole Mission by hearsay and mis-
